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LITTLE THUMB 


There was, once upon a time, a man and his wife, 
fagot-makers by trade, who had seven children, all boys. 
The eldest was but ten years old and the youngest only 
seven. 

They were very poor, and their seven children in- 
commoded them greatly, because not one of them was 
able to earn his bread. That which gave them yet more 
uneasiness was that the youngest was of a very puny 
constitution and scarce ever spoke a word, which made 
them take that for stupidity which was a sign of good 
sense. He was very little, and, when born, no bigger 
than one’s thumb, which made him be called Little 
Thumb. 

The poor child bore the blame of whatsoever was done 
amiss in the house, and guilty or not, was always in the 
wrong; he was, notwithstanding, more cunning and 
had a far greater share of wisdom than all his brothers 
put together; and if he spoke little, he heard and thought 
the more, 

There happened now to come a very bad year, and 
the famine was so great that these poor people resolved 
to rid themselves of their children. One evening, when 
they were all in bed and the fagot-maker was sitting 
with his wife at the fire, he said to her, with his heart 
ready to burst with grief: 

“Thou seest plainly that we are not able to keep our 
children, and I cannot see them starve to death before 
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my face. I am resolved to lose them in the wood to- 
morrow, which may very easily be done; for while they 
are busy in tying up the fagots, we may run away and 
leave them, without their taking any notice.”’ 

‘Ah!’ cried out his wife; ‘‘and canst thou thyself 
have the heart to take thy children out along with thee 
on purpose to lose them?’’ 

In vain did her husband represent to her their ex- 
treme poverty: she would not consent to it; she was in- 
deed poor, but she was their mother. However, hav- 
ing considered what a grief it would be to her to see 
them perish with hunger, she at last consented, and 
went to bed all in tears. 

Little Thumb heard every word that had been spoken; 
for observing, as he lay in his bed, that they were talk- 
ing very busily, he got up softly and hid himself under 
his father’s stool, that he might hear what they said 
without being seen. He went to bed again, but did not 
sleep a wink all the rest of the night, thinking on what 
he had to do. He got up early in the morning and went 
to the river side, where he filled his pockets full of 
small white pebbles, and then returned home. 

They all went abroad, but Little Thumb never told his 
brothers one syllable of what he knew. They went into 
a very thick forest, where they could not see one an- 
other at ten paces distance. The fagot-maker began to 
cut wood and the children to gather up the sticks and 
make fagots. Their father and mother, seeing them 
busy at their work, got away from them insensibly and 
ran away from them all at once along a by-way through 
the winding bushes. 

When the children saw they were left alone, they be- 
gan to cry as loud as they could. Little Thumb let them 
cry on, knowing very well how to get home again, for 
as he came he took care to drop all along the way the 
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little white pebbles he had in his pockets. Then he 
said to them: 

‘**Be not afraid, brothers: father and mother have left 
us here, but I will lead you home again; only follow me.”’ 

They did so, and he brought them home by the very 
same way they came into the forest. They dared not 
go in, but sat themselves down at the door, listening to 
what their father and mother were talking. 

The very moment the fagot-maker and his wife were 
got home the lord of the manor sent them ten crowns, 
which he had owed them a long while, and which they 
never expected. This gave them new life, for the poor 
people were almost famished. The fagot-maker sent 
his wife immediately to the butcher’s. As it was a 
long while since they had eaten a bit, she bought thrice 
as much meat as would sup two people. When they 
had eaten the woman said: 

“‘Alas! where are now our poor children? They would 
make a good feast of what we have left here; but it was 
you, William, who had a mind to lose them: I told you 
we should repent of it. What are they now doing inthe 
forest? Alas! dear God, the wolves have perhaps al- 
ready eaten them up: thou art very inhuman thus to 
have lost thy children.’’ 

The fagot-maker grew at last quite out of patience, 
for she repeated it above twenty times that they should 
repent of it and that she was in the right of it for so say- 
ing. He threatened to beat her if she did not hold her 
tongue. It was not that the fagot-maker was not, per- 
haps, more vexed than his wife, but that she teased 
him, and that he was of the humor of a great many 
others, who love wives who speak well, but think those 
very importunate who are continually doing so. She 
was half-drowned in tears, crying out: 

“Alas! where are now my children, my poor chil- 
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dren?’ She spoke this so very loud that the children, 
who were at the gate, began to cry out all together: 

“‘Here we are! Here we are!”’ 

She ran immediately to open the door, and said, hug- 
ging them: 

‘“‘T am glad to see you, my dear children; you are very 
hungry and weary; and, my poor Peter, thou art horri- 
bly bemired; come in and let me clean thee.’’ 

Now, you must know that Peter was her eldest son, 
whom she loved above all the rest, because he was some- 
what carroty, as she herself was. They sat down to 
supper, and ate with such a good appetite as pleased 
both father and mother, whom they acquainted how 
frightened they were in the forest, speaking almost 
always all together. The good folks were extremely 
glad to see their children once more at home, and this 
joy continued while the ten crowns lasted; but when 
the money was all gone they fell again into their former 
uneasiness and resolved to lose them again; and that 
they might be the surer of doing it, to carry them to a 
much greater distance than before. 

They could not talk of this so secretly but they were 
overheard by Little Thumb, who made account to get 
out of this difficulty as well as the former; but though 
he got up very betimes in the morning to go and pick 
up some little pebbles, he was disappointed, for he 
found the house door double-locked, and was at a stand 
what to do. When their father had given each of them 
a piece of bread for their breakfast, he fancied he might 
make use of this instead of the pebbles, by throwing it in 
little bits all along the way they should pass; and so he 
put it in his pocket. 

Their father and mother brought them into the thick- 
est and most obscure part of the forest, when, stealing 
away into a by-path, they left them there. Little 
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Thumb was not very uneasy at it, for he thought he 
could easily find the way again by means of his bread, 
which he had scattered all along as he came; but he 
was very much surprised when he could not find so 
much as one crumb: the birds had come and had eaten 
it up, every bit. They were now in great affliction, for 
the further they went the more they were out of their 
way and were more and more bewildered in the forest. 

Night now came on, and there arose a terrible high 
wind, which made them dreadfully afraid. They fan- 
cied they heard on every side of them the howling of 
wolves coming to eat them up. They scarce dared to 
speak or turn their heads. After this it rained very 
hard, which wetted them to the skin; their feet slipped 
at every step they took, and they fell into the mire, 
whence they got up in a very dirty pickle; their hands 
were quite benumbed. 

Little Thumb climbed up to the top of a tree to see if 
he could discover anything; and having turned his head 
about on every side, he saw at last a glimmering light, 
like that of a candle, but a long way from the forest. 
He came down, and when upon the ground he could see 
it no more, which grieved him sadly. . However, hav- 
ing walked for some time with his brothers toward that 
side on which he had seen the light, he perceived it 
again as he came out of the wood. 

They came at last to the house where this candle was, 
not without an abundance of fear: for very often they 
lost sight of it, which happened every time they came 
into a bottom. They knocked at the door, and a good 
woman came and opened it; she asked them what they 
would have. 

Little Thumb told her they were poor children who 
had been lost in the forest, and desired to lodge there 
for God’s sake. 
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The woman, seeing them so very pretty, began to 
weep, and said to them: 

“Alas! poor babies; whither are ye come? Do ye 
know that this house belongs to a cruel ogre who eats 
up little children?’’ 

‘‘Ah! dear madam,’’ answered Little Thumb (who 
trembled every joint of him, as well as his brothers), — 
“‘whatshallwedo? To be sure, the wolves of the forest 
will devour us to-night if you refuse us to lie here; and 
so we would rather the gentleman should eat us; and 
perhaps he may take pity upon us, especially if you 
please to beg it of him.’’ 

The ogre’s wife, who believed she could conceal them 
from her husband till morning, let them come in, and 
brought them to warm themselves at a very good fire; 
for there was a whole sheep upon the spit, roasting for 
the ogre’s supper. 

As they began to be a little warm they heard three 
or four great raps at the door; this was the ogre, who 
was come home. Upon this she hid them under the bed 
and went to open the door. The ogre presently asked 
if supper was ready and the wine drawn, and then sat 
himself down to table. The sheep was as yet all raw 
and bloody; but he liked it the better for that. He 
sniffed about to the right and left, saying: 

“‘T smell fresh meat.”’ 

‘‘What you smell so,’’ said his wife, ‘‘must be the 
calf which I have just now killed and flayed.’’ 

“I smell fresh meat, I tell thee once more,’’ replied 
the ogre, looking crossly at his wife; ‘‘and there is 
something here which I do not understand.”’ 

As he spoke these words he got up from the table and 
went directly to the bed. 

“‘Ah! ah!” said he; “‘I see then how thou wouldst 
cheat me, thou cursed woman; I know not why I donot 
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eat thee up too, but it is well for thee that thou art a 
tough old carrion. Here is good game, which comes 
very luckily to entertain three ogres of my acquaintance 
who are to pay me a visit in a day or two.”’ 

With that he dragged them out from under the bed one 
by one. The poor children fell upon their knees and 
begged his pardon; but they had to do with one of the 
most cruel ogres in the world, who, far from having any 
pity on them, had already devoured them with his eyes, 
and told his wife they would be delicate eating when 
tossed up with good savory sauce. He then took a great 
knife, and coming up to these poor children, whetted it 
upon a great whetstone which he held in his left hand. 
He had already taken hold of one of them when his wife 
said to him: 

‘““Why need you do it now? Is it not time enough 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“Hold your prating,’’ said the ogre; ‘‘they will eat 
the tenderer.’’ 

“But you have so much meat already,’’ replied his 
wife, ‘“‘you have no occasion; here are a calf, two sheep, 
and half a hog.’’ 

“That is true,’’ said the ogre; ‘‘give them their belly 
full that they may not fall away, and put them to bed.”’ 

The good woman was overjoyed at this, and gave 
them a good supper; but they were so much afraid they 
could not eat a bit. As for the ogre, he sat down again 
to drink, being highly pleased that he had got where- 
withal to treat his friends. He drank a dozen glasses 
more than ordinary, which got up into his head and 
obliged him to go to bed. 

The ogre had seven daughters, all little children, and 
these young ogresses had all of them very fine com- 
plexions, because they used to eat fresh meat like their 
father; but they had little gray eyes, quite round, 
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hooked noses, and very long sharp teeth, standing at a 
good distance from each other. They were not as yet 
over and above mischievous, but they promised very 
fair for it, for they had already bitten little children, 
that they might suck their blood. 

They had been put to bed early, with every onea 
crown of gold upon her head. There was in the same 
chamber a bed of the like bigness, and it was into this 
bed the ogre’s wife put the seven little boys, after which 
she went to bed to her husband. 

Little Thumb, who had observed that the ogre’s 
daughters had crowns of gold upon their heads, and 
was afraid lest the ogre should repent his not killing 
them, got up about midnight, and taking his brothers’ 
bonnets and his own, went very softly and put them 
upon the heads of the seven little ogresses, after hav- 
ing taken off their crowns of gold, which he put upon 
his own head and his brothers’, that the ogre might 
take them for his daughters, and his daughters for the 
little boys whom he wanted to kill. 

All this succeeded according to his desire; for, the 
ogre waking about midnight, and sorry that he deferred 
to do that till morning which he might have done over- 
night, threw himself hastily out of bed, and taking his 
great knife— 

‘*‘Let us see,’’ said he, ‘‘how our little rogues do, and 
not make two jobs of the matter.’’ 

He then went up, groping all the way, into his daugh- 
ters’ chamber, and coming to the bed where the little boys 
lay, and who were every soul of them fast asleep, except 
Little Thumb, who was terribly afraid when he found 
the ogre fumbling about his head as he had done about 
his brothers’, the ogre, feeling the golden crowns, said: 

‘‘T should have made a fine piece of work of it, truly. 
I find I drank too much last night.”’ 
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Then he went to the bed where the girls lay; and 
having found the boys’ little bonnets— 

“Ah!” said he, ‘‘my merry lads, are you there? Let 
us work as we ought.”’ 

And saying these words, without more ado, he cut the 
throats of all of his seven daughters. 

Well pleased with what he had done, he went to bed 
again to his wife. Sosoon as Little Thumb heard the 
ogre snore, he waked his brothers and bade them put on 
their clothes presently and followhim. They stoledown 
softly into the garden and got over the wall. They kept 
running about all night, and trembled all the while, 
without knowing which way they went. 

The ogre, when he awoke, said to his wife: ‘‘Go up- 
stairs and dress those young rascals who came here last 
night.’’ 

The ogress was very much surprised at this goodness 
of her husband, not dreaming after what manner she 
should dress them; but thinking that he had ordered 
her to go and put on their clothes, she went up, and 
was strangely astonished when she perceived her seven 
daughters killed and weltering in their blood. 

She fainted away, for this is the first expedient almost 
all women find in such cases. The ogre, fearing his 
wife would be too long in doing what he had ordered, 
went up himself to help her. He was no less amazed 
than his wife at this frightful spectacle. 

““Ah! what have I done?”’ cried he. ‘‘The wretches 
shall pay for it, and that instantly.’’ 

He threw a pitcher of water upon his wife’s face, and 
having brought her to herself— 

“Give me quickly,’’ cried he, ‘‘my seven league 
boots, that I may go and catch them.’’ He went out, 
and having run over a vast deal of ground, both on this 
side and that, he came at last into the very road where 
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the poor children were, and not above a hundred paces 
from their father’s house. They espied the ogre, who 
went at one step from mountain to mountain and over 
rivers as easily as the narrowest kennels. Little Thumb, 
seeing a hollow rock near the place where they were, 
made his brothers hide themselves in it, and crowded 
into it himself, minding always what would become of 
theogre. The ogre, who found himself much tired with 
his long and fruitless journey (for these seven league 
boots greatly fatigued the wearer), had a great mind 
to rest himself, and by chance went to sit down upon 
the rock where the little boys had hid themselves. As 
it was impossible he could be more weary than he was, 
he fell asleep, and after reposing himself some time’ 
began to snore so frightfully that the poor children were 
no less afraid of him than when he held up his great 
knife and was going to cut their throats. Little Thumb 
was not so much frightened as his brothers, and told 
them that they should run away immediately toward 
heme while the ogre was asleep so soundly, and that 
they should not be in any pain about him. They took 
his advice and got home presently. Little Thumb came 
up to the ogre, pulled off his boots gently, and put them 
on his own legs. The boots were very long and large, 
but as they were fairies they had the gift of becoming 
big and little, according to the legs of those who wore 
them; so that they fitted his feet and legs as well as if 
they had been made on purpose for him. He went im- 
mediately to the ogre’s house, where he saw his wife 
crying bitterly for the loss of her murdered daughters. 
“Your husband,”’ said Little Thumb, ‘‘is in very great 
danger, being taken by a gang of thieves, who have 
sworn to kill him if he does not give them all his gold 
and silver. The very moment they held their daggers 
at his throat he perceived me, and desired me to come 
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and tell you the condition he is in, and that you should 
give me whatsoever he has of value, without retaining 
any one thing; for otherwise they will kill him without 
mercy; and as his case is very pressing, he desired me 
to make use (you see I have them on) of his boots, that 
I might make the more haste, and to show you that I do 
not impose upon you.”’ 

The good woman, being sadly frightened, gave him 
all she had: for this ogre was a very good husband, 
though he used to eat up little children. Little Thumb, 
having thus got all the ogre’s money, came home to his 
father’s house, where he was received with abundance 
of joy. He made the whole family very easy, bought 
places for his father and brothers, and by that means 
settled them very handsomely in the world, and in the 
meantime made his court to perfection. * 

*Charles Perrault. 


THE FIR-TREE 


Far down in the forest, where the warm sun and the 
fresh air made a sweet resting-place, grew a pretty 
little fir-tree; and yet it was not happy, it wished so 
much to be tall like its companions—the pines and firs 
which grew around it. The sun shone, and the soft air 
fluttered its leaves, and the little peasant children 
passed by, prattling merrily, but the fir-tree heeded 
them not. Sometimes the children would bring a large 
basket of raspberries or strawberries, wreathed on a 
straw, and seat themselves near the fir-tree, and say, 
“‘is it not a pretty little tree?’’ which made it feel more 
unhappy than before. And yetall this while the fir-tree 
grew a notch or joint taller every year; for by the num- 
ber of joints in the stem of a fir-tree we can discover its 
age. Still, as it grew, it complained, ‘‘Oh! how I wish 
I were as tall as the other trees, then I would spread out 
my branches on every side, and my top would overlook 
the wide world. I should have the birds building their 
nests on my boughs, and when the wind blew, I should 
cow with stately dignity like my tall companions.’’ The 
tree was so discontented that it took no pleasure in the 
warm sunshine, the birds, or the rosy clouds that floated 
over it morning and evening. Sometimes, in winter, 
when the snow lay white and glittering on the ground, 
a hare would come springing along, and jump right 
over the little tree; and then how mortified it would 
feel! Two winters passed, and when the third arrived, 
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the tree had grown so tall that the hare was obliged to 
run round it. Yet it remained unsatisfied, and would 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, if I could but keep on growing tall and 
old! There is nothing else worth caring for in the 
world!’’ Inthe autumn, as usual, the woodcutters came 
and cut down several of the tallest trees, and the young 
fir-tree, which was now grown to its full height, shud- 
dered as the noble trees fell to the earth with a crash. 
After the branches were lopped off, the trunks looked 
so slender and bare that they could scarcely be recog- 
nized. Then they were placed upon wagons, and drawn 
by horses out of the forest. ‘‘Where were they going? 
What would become of them?’’ The young fir-tree wished 
very much to know; so in the spring, when the swal- 
lows and the storks came, it asked, ‘‘Do you know 
where those trees were taken? Did you meet them’?’’ 

The swallows knew nothing; but the stork, after a 
little reflection, nodded his head, and said, ‘‘Yes, I 
think Ido. I met several new ships when I flew from 
Egypt, and they had fine masts that smelt like fir. J 
think these must have been the trees; I assure you they 
were stately, very stately.’’ 

“‘Oh, how I wish I were tall enough to go on the sea,”’ 
said the fir-tree. ‘‘What is this sea, and what does it 
look like?”’ 

“It would take too much time to explain,’’ said the 
stork, flying quickly away. 

“‘Rejoice in thy youth,’’ said the sunbeam; ‘‘rejoice 
in thy fresh growth, and the young life that is in thee.’’ 

And the wind kissed the tree, and the dew watered it 
with tears; but the fir-tree regarded them not. 

Christmas-time drew near, and many young trees were 
cut down, some even smaller and younger than the fir- 
tree who enjoyed neither rest nor peace with longing to 
leave its forest home. These young trees, which were 
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chosen for their beauty, kept their branches, and were ! 
also laid on wagons and drawn by horses out of the forest. 

‘‘Where are they going?’’ asked the fir-tree, ““They 

are not taller than I am: indeed, one is much less; and 
why are the branches not cut off? Where are they ; 
going ?’’ . 
* “We know, we know,”’ sang the sparrows; ‘‘we have 
looked in at the windows of the houses in the town, and 
we know what is done with them. They are dressed up 
in the most splendid manner. We have seen them stand- 
ing in the middle of a warm room, and adorned with all 
sorts of beautiful things,—honey cakes, gilded apples, 
playthings, and many hundreds of wax tapers. ’’ 

‘‘And then,’’ asked the fir-tree, trembling through all 
its branches, ‘‘and then what happens?”’ 

“‘We did not see any more,”’ said the sparrows; ‘‘but 
this was enough for us.”’ 

“I wonder whether anything so brilliant wiil ever 
happen to me,”’ thought the fir-tree. ‘It would be much 
better than crossing the sea. I long for it almost with 
pain. Oh! when will Christmas be here? Iamnow as 
tall and well grown as those which were taken away last 
year. Oh! that I were now laidon the wagon, or stand- 
ing in the warm room, with all that brightness and splen- 
dor around me! Something better and more beautiful 
is to come after, or the trees would not be so decked out. 
Yes, what follows will be grander and more splendid. 
What can it be? I am weary with longing. I scarcely 
know how I feel.’’ 

“‘Rejoice with us,’’ said the air and the sunlight. ‘‘En- 
joy thine own bright life in the fresh air.’”’ 

But the tree would not rejoice, though it grew taller 
every day; and, winter and summer, its dark-green fo- 
liage might be seen in the forest, while passers-by would 
say, “‘What a beautiful tree!’’ 
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A short time before Christmas, the discontented fir- 
tree was the first to fall. As the axe cut through the 
stem, and divided the pith, the tree fell with a groan to 
the earth, conscious of pain and faintness, and forget- 
ting all its anticipations of happiness, in sorrow at leav- 
ing itshome inthe forest. It knew that it should never 
again see its dear old companions, the trees, nor the 
little bushes and many-colored flowers that had grown 
by its side; perhaps not even the birds. Neither was 
the journey atall pleasant. The tree first recovered itself 
while being unpacked in the courtyard of a house, with 
several other trees; and it heard a man say, ‘‘We only 
want one, and this is the prettiest.’’ 

Then came two servants in grand livery, and carried 
the fir-tree into a large and beautiful apartment. On 
the walls hung pictures, and near the great stove stood 
great china vases, with lions on the lids. There were 
rocking-chairs, silken sofas, large tables covered with 
pictures, books, and playthings, worth a great deal of 
money, at least the children said so. Then the fir-tree 
was placed in a large tub, full of sand; but green baize 
hung all round it, so that no one could see it was a tub, 
and it stood on a very handsome carpet. How the fir- 
tree trembled! ‘‘What was going to happen to him now?” 
Some young ladies came, and the servants helped them 
to adorn the tree. On one branch they hung little bags 
cut out of colored paper, and each bag was filled with 
Sweetmeats; from other branches hung gilded apples 
and walnuts as if they had grown there; and above, and 
all round, were hundreds of red, blue, and white tapers, 
which were fastened on the branches. Dolls, exactly 
like real babies, were placed under the green leaves, — 
the tree had never seen such things before,—and at the 
very top was fastened a glittering star, made of tinsel. 
Oh, it was very beautiful! 
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“This evening,’’ they all exclaimed, ‘“‘how bright it 
will be!’’ ‘‘Qh, that the evening were come,’’ thought 
the tree, ‘‘and the tapers lighted! then I shall know 
what else is going tohappen. Will the trees of the for- 
est come to see me? I wonderif the sparrows will peep 
in at the windows as they fly? shall I grow faster here, 
and keep on all these ornaments during summer and 
winter?’’ But guessing was of very little use; it made 
his bark ache, and this pain is as bad for a slender fir- 
tree as headache is for us. At last the tapers were 
lighted, and then what a glistening blaze of light the 
tree presented! It trembled so with joy in all its 
branches, that one of the candles fell among the green 
leaves and burnt some of them. “‘Help, help!’’ ex- 
claimed the young ladies, but there was no danger, for 
they quickly extinguished the fire. After this, the tree 
tried not to tremble at all, though the fire frightened 
him; he was so anxious not to hurt any of the beautiful 
ornaments, even while their brilliancy dazzled him. And 
now the folding doors were thrown open, and a troop of 
children rushed in as if they intended to upset the tree; 
they were followed more slowly by their elders. Fora 
moment the little ones stood silent with astonishment, 
and then they shouted for joy, till the room rang, and 
they danced merrily under the tree, while one present 
after another was taken from it. 

‘““What are they doing? What will happen next?” 
thought the fir. At last the candles burned down tothe 
branches and were put out. Then the children received 
permission to plunder the tree. 

Oh, how they rushed upon it, till the branches cracked, 
and had it not been fastened with the glistening star to 
the ceiling, it must have been thrown down. The chil- 
dren danced about with their pretty toys, and no one 
noticed the tree, except the children’s maid, who came 
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and peeped among the branches to see if an apple ora 
fig had been forgotten. 

‘‘A story, a story,’’ cried the children, pulling a little 
fat man towards the tree. 

‘“Now we shall be in the green shade,”’ said the man, 
as he seated himself under it, ‘‘and the tree will have 
the pleasure of hearing also, but I shall only relate one 
story; what shall it be? Ivede-Avede, or Humpty 
Dumpty, who fell downstairs, but soon got up again, and 
at last married a princess.’’ 

‘*Ivede-Avede,’’ cried some. ‘‘Humpty Dumpty,’’ 
cried others, and there was a fine shouting and crying 
out. But the fir-tree remained quite still, and thought 
to himself, ‘‘ShallI have anything to do with all this?’’ 
but he had already amused them as much as they wished. 
Then the old man told them the story of Humpty Dumpty, 
how he fell downstairs, and was raised up again, and 
married a princess. And the children clapped their 
hands and cried, ‘‘Tell another, tell another,’’ for they 
wanted to hear the story, of ‘‘Ivede-Avede;’’ but they 
only had ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.’’ After this the fir-tree 
became quite silent and thoughtful; never had the birds 
in the forest told such tales as ‘‘Humpty Dumpty,’’ who 
fell downstairs, and yet married a princess. 

*‘Ah! yes, so it happens in the world,’’ thought the 
fir-tree; he believed it all, because it was related by such 
anice man. ‘‘Ah! well,’’ he thought, ‘‘who knows? 
perhaps I may fall down too, and marry aprincess;’’ and 
he looked forward joyfully to the next evening, expect- 
ing to be again decked out with lights and playthings, 
goldand fruit. ‘‘To-morrow I will not tremble,’’ thought 
he; ‘‘I will enjoy all my splendor, and I shall hear the 
story of Humpty Dumpty again, and perhaps Ivede- 
Avede.’’ And the tree remained quiet and thoughtful 
all night. In the morning the servants and the house- 
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maid came in. ‘‘Now,’’ thought the fir, ‘‘all my splen- 
dor is going to begin again.”’ But they dragged him 
out of the room and upstairs to the garret, and threw 
him on the floor in a dark corner, where no daylight 
shone, and there they lefthim. ‘‘What does this mean vgs 
thought the tree, ‘‘what am I to do here? I can hear 
nothing in a place like this,’’ and he leant against the 
wall, and thoughtand thought. And he hadtime enough 
to think, for days and nights passed and no one came 
near him, and when at last somebody did come, it was 
only to put away large boxes in a corner. So the tree 
was completely hidden from sight as if it had never ex- 
isted. ‘‘It is winter now,” thought the tree, ‘‘the 
ground is hard and covered with snow, so that people 
cannot plant me. I shall be sheltered here, I dare say, 
until spring comes. How thoughtful and kind every- 
body is tome! Still, I wish this place were not so dark, 
as well as lonely, with not even a little hare to look at. 
How pleasant it was out in the forest while the snow 
lay on the ground, when the hare would run by, yes, and 
jump over me too, although I did not like it then. Oh! 
it is terribly lonely here.’’ 

““Squeak, squeak,’”’ said a little mouse, creeping cau- 
tiously towards the tree: then came another, and they 
both sniffed at the fir-tree and crept between the 
branches. 

“‘Oh, it is very cold,’’ said the little mouse, ‘‘or else 
we should be so comfortable here, should n’t we, you 
old fir-tree?’’ 

“IT am not old,”’ said the fir-tree, ‘‘there are many 
who are older than I am.”’ 

“Where do you come from? and what do you know?”’ 
asked the mice, who were full of curiosity. ‘‘Have you 
seen the most beautiful places in the world, and can you 
tell us about them? and have you been in the store- 
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room, where cheeses lie on the shelf, and hams hang 
from the ceiling? One can run about on tallow candles 
there, and go in thin and come out fat.”’ 

“‘T know nothing of that place,’’ said the fir-tree, “‘but 
I know the wood where the sun shines and birds sing.’’ 
And then the tree told the little mice all about its youth. 
- They had never heard such an account in their lives; 
and after they had listened to it attentively, they said, 
‘“‘What a number of things you have seen! you must 
have been very happy.’’ 

‘‘Happy!’’ exclaimed the fir-tree, and then as he re- 
flected upon what he had been telling them, he said, 
‘“Ah, yes! after all, those were happy days.’’ But when 
he wenton and related all about Christmas Eve, and how 
he had been dressed up with cakes and lights, the mice 
said, ‘‘How happy you must have been, you old fir-tree.’’ 

‘‘T am not old at all,’’ replied the tree, “‘I only came 
from the forest this winter. Iam now checked in my 
growth.”’ 

‘‘What splendid stories you can relate,’’ said the little 
mice. And the next night four other mice came with 
them to hear what the tree had to tell. The more he 
talked the more he remembered, and then he thought to 
himself, ‘‘Those were happy days, but they may come 
again. Humpty Dumpty fell downstairs, and yet he 
married a princess; perhaps I may marry a princess 
too.’’ And the fir-tree thought of the pretty little birch- 
tree that grew in the forest, which was to him a real 
beautiful princess. 

‘“‘Who is Humpty Dumpty?” asked the little mice. 
And then the tree related the whole story; he could re- 
member every single word, and the little mice were so 
delighted with it that they were ready to jump to the 
top of the tree. Thenextnighta great many more mice 
made their appearance, and on Sunday two rats came 
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with them; but they said it was not a pretty story at 
all, and the little mice were very sorry, for it made them 
also think less of it. 

‘‘Do you know only one story?”? asked the rats, 

“Only one,”’ replied the fir-tree: ‘‘I heard it on the 
happiest evening in my life; but I did not know I was 
so happy at the time.’’ 

“‘We think itis a very miserable story,’’ said the rats. 
“Don’t you know any story about bacon, or tailow in 
the storeroom?’’ 

“*No,’’ replied the tree. 

“Many thanks to you then,”’ replied the rats, and 
they marched off. 

The little mice also kept away after this, and the tree 
sighed, and said, ‘‘It was very pleasant when the merry 
little mice sat round me and listened while I talked. 
Now that is all past too. However, I shall consider my- 
self happy when some one comes to take me out of this 
place.’’ But would this ever happen? Yes; one morn- 
ing people came to clear out the garret, the boxes were 
packed away, and the tree was pulled out of the corner 
and thrown roughly on the garret floor ; then the servant 
dragged it out upon the staircase where the daylight 
shone. ‘‘Now life is beginning again,’”’ said the tree, 
rejoicing in the sunshine and fresh air. Then it was 
carried downstairs and taken into the courtyard so 
quickly that it forgot to think of itself, and could only 
look about, there was so much to be seen. The court 
was close to a garden, where everything looked bloom- 
ing. Fresh and fragrant roses hung over the little pal- 
ings. The linden-trees were in blossom ; while the swal- 
lows flew here and there, crying, ‘‘Twit, twit, twit, my 
mate is coming, ’’—but it was not the fir-tree they meant. 
““Now I shall live,”’ cried the tree j oyfully, spreading out 
its branches; but alas! they were all withered and yel- 
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low, and it lay in a corner amongst weeds and nettles. 
The star of gold paper still stuck in the top of the tree 
and glittered in the sunshine. In the same courtyard 
two of the merry children were playing who had danced 
round the tree at Christmas, and had been so happy. 
The youngest saw the gilded star, and ran and pulled it 
off the tree. ‘‘Look whatis sticking to the ugly old fir- 
tree,’’ said the child, treading on the branches till they 
crackled under his boots. And the tree saw all the fresh 
bright flowers in the garden, and then looked at itself, 
and wished it had remained in the dark corner of the 
garret. It thought of its fresh youth in the forest, of 
the merry Christmas evening, and of the little mice who 
had listened to the story of ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.”’ ‘‘Past! 
past!’ said the old tree; ‘‘oh, hadI but enjoyed myself 
while I could have done so! but now it is too late.’’ 
Then alad came and chopped the tree into small pieces, 
till a large bundle lay in a heap on the ground. The 
pieces were placed in a fire under the copper, and they 
quickly blazed up brightly, while the tree sighed so 
deeply that each sigh was likea little pistol-shot. Then 
the children, who were at play, came and seated them- 
selves in front of the fire, and looked at it, and cried, 
““Pop, pop.’’ But at each ‘‘pop,’’ which wasa deep sigh, 
the tree was thinking of asummer day in the forest, or 
of some winter night there, when -the stars shone 
brightly; and of Christmas evening, and of ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty,”’ theonly story it had ever heard or knew how 
to relate, till at last it was consumed. The boys still 
played in the garden, and the youngest wore the golden 
star on his breast, with which the tree had been adorned 
during the happiest evening of its existence. Now all 
was past; the tree’s life was past, and the story also— 
for all stories must come to an end at last.* 


*Andersen. 


THE SNOW MAN 


“It is so delightfully cold,” said the Snow Man, ‘‘that 
it makes my whole body erackle. This is just the kind 
of wind to blow lifeintoone. How that great red thing 
up there is staring at me!’”’ He meant the sun, who 
was just setting. ‘‘Itshall not make me wink. JI shall 
manage to keep the pieces.’’ 

He had two triangular pieces of tile in his head, in- 
stead of eyes; his mouth was made of an old broken 
rake, and was, of course, furnished with teeth. He had 
been brought into existence amid the joyous shouts of 
boys, the jingling of sleigh-bells, and the slashing of 
whips. The sun went down, and the full moon rose, 
large, round, and clear, shining in the deep blue. 

“‘There it comes again, from the other side,’’ said the 
Snow Man, who supposed the sun was showing himself 
once more. ‘‘Ah, I have cured him of staring, though; 
now he may hang up there, and shine that I may see 
myself. If I only knew how to manage to move away 
from this place,—I should so like to move. If I could, 
I would slide along yonder on the ice, asI have seen the 
boys do; but I don’t understand how; I don’t even know 
how to run.”’ 

“‘Away, away,’’ barked the old yard-dog. He was 
quite hoarse, and could not pronounce ‘‘Bow wow’’ prop- 
erly. He had once been an indoor dog, and lay by the 
fire, and he had been hoarse ever since. **The sun will 
make you run some day. I saw him, last winter, make 
your predecessor run, and his predecessor before him. 
Away, away, they all have to os i 

“I don’t understand you, comrade,’’ said the Snow 
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Man. ‘‘Is that thing up yonder to teach me torun? I © 


saw it running itself a little while ago, and now it has 
come creeping up from the other side.’’ 

“You know nothing at all,’”’ replied the yard-dog; 
““but then, you’ve only lately been patched up. What 
you see yonder is the moon, and the one before it was 
the sun. It will come again to-morrow, and most likely 
teach you to run down into the ditch by the well; for I 
think the weather is going to change. I can feel such 
pricks and stabs in my left leg; I am sure there is going 
to be a change.’’ 

‘IT don’t understand him,”’ said the Snow Man to him- 
self; ‘“but I have a feeling that he is talking of some- 
thing very disagreeable. The one who stared so just 
now, and whom he calls the sun, is not my friend; I can 
feel that too.’’ 

““Away, away,”’ barked the yard-dog; then he turned 
round three times, and crept into his kennel to sleep. 

There was really a change in the weather. Towards 
morning, a thick fog covered the whole country round, 
and a keen wind arose, so that the cold seemed to freeze 
one’s bones; but when the sun rose, the sight was splen- 
did. Trees and bushes were covered with hoar frost, 
and looked like a forest of white coral; while on every 
twig glittered frozen dewdrops. The many delicate 
forms concealed in summer by luxuriant foliage, were 
now clearly defined, and looked like glittering lace-work. 
From every twig glistened a white radiance. The birch, 
waving in the wind, looked full of life, like trees in 
summer; and its appearance was wondrously beautiful. 
And where the sun shone, how everything glittered and 
sparkled, as if diamond dust had been strewn about; 
while the snowy carpet of the earth appeared as if cov- 
ered with diamonds, from which countless lights 
gleamed, whiter than even the snow itself. 
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“This is really heautiful,”’ said a young girl, who had 
come into the garden with a young man; and they both 
stood still near the Snow Man, and contemplated the 
glittering scene. ‘‘Summer cannot show a more beau- 
tiful sight,’’ she exclaimed, while her eyes sparkled, 

**And we can’t have such a fellow as this in the sum- 
mertime,’’ replied the young man, pointing to the Snow 
Man; ‘‘he is capital.’’ 

The girl laughed, and nodded at the Snow Man, and 
then tripped away over the snow with her friend. The 
snow creaked and crackled beneath her feet, as if she 
had been treading on starch. ‘‘Who are these two?” 
asked the Snow Man of the yard-dog. ‘‘You have been 
here longer than I have; do you know them?”’ 

“Of course I know them,”’’ replied the yard-dog; ‘‘she 
has stroked my back many times, and he has given me 
a bone of meat. I never bite those two.” 

**But what are they?’’ asked the Snow Man. 

“‘They are lovers,’’ he replied; ‘‘they will go and live 
in the same kennel by-and-by, and gnaw at the same 
bone. Away, away!’’ 

“‘Are they the same kind of beings as you and I?” 
asked the Snow Man. 

“‘Well, they belong to the same master,’’ retorted the 
yard-dog. ‘‘Certainly people who were only born yes- 
terday know very little. I can see that in you. Ihave 
age and experience. I know every one here in the house, 
and I know there was once a time when I did not lie out 
here in the cold, fastened to a chain. Away, away!’’ 

“‘The cold is delightful,’’ said the Snow Man; ‘‘but 
do tell me, tell me; only you must not clank your chain 
so, for it jars all through me when you do that.’’ 

“‘Away, away!’’ barked the yard-dog; ‘‘I’ll tell 
you: they said I was a pretty little fellow once; then I 
used to lie in a velvet-covered chair, up at the master’s 
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house, and sit in the mistress’ lap. They used to kiss 
my nose, and wipe my paws with an embroidered hand- 
kerchief, and I was called ‘Ami, dear Ami, sweet Ami.’ 
But after a while I grew too big for them, and they 
sent me away to the housekeeper’s room; so I came to 
live on the lower story. You can look into the room 
where you stand, and see where I was master once; for 
I was indeed master to the housekeeper. It was cer- 
tainly a smaller room than those upstairs; but I was 
more comfortable; for I was not being continually taken 
hold of and pulled about by the children, as I had been. 
I received quite as good food, or even better. I had my 
own cushion, and there was a stove—it is the finest 
thing in the world at this season of the year. I used to 
go under the stove, and lie down quite beneath it. Ah, 
I still dream of that stove. Away, away!’’ 

‘‘Does a stove look beautiful?’’ asked the Snow Man; 
‘is it at all like me?”’ 

‘It is just the reverse of you,’’ said the dog; “‘it’s as 
black as a crow, and has a long neck and a brass knob; 
it eats firewood, so that fire spurts out of its mouth. 
We should keep on one side or under it, to be comfort- 
able. You can see it through the window, from where 
you stand.’’ 

Then the Snow Man looked, and saw a bright polished 
thing with a brazen knob, and fire gleaming from the 
lower part of it. The Snow Man felt quite a strange 
sensation come over him; it was very odd, he knew not 
what it meant, and he could not account for it. But 
there are people who are not men of snow, who under- 
stand what it is. ‘‘And why did you leave her?’’ 
asked the Snow Man, for it seemed to him that the stove 
must be of the female sex. ‘‘How could you give up 
such a comfortable place?’’ 

“‘T was obliged,’’ replied the yard-dog. ‘‘They turned 
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me out of doors, and chained me up here. I had bitten 
the youngest of my master’s sons in the leg, because he 
kicked away the bone I was gnawing. ‘Bone for bone,’ 
I thought; but they were so angry, and from that time 
I have been fastened to a chain, and lost my bone. Don’t 
you hear how hoarse I am? Away, away ! I can’t talk 
any more like other dogs. Away, away, that is the 
end of it all.’’ 

But the Snow Man was no longer listening. - He was 
looking into the housekeeper’s room on the lower story, 
where the stove stood on its four iron legs, looking 
about the same size as the Snow Man himself. ‘‘What 
a strange crackling I feel within me,’’ he said. ‘‘Shall 
I ever get in there? Itis an innocent wish, and inno- 
cent wishes are sure to be fulfilled. I must go in there 
and lean against her, even if I have to break the 
window.”’ 

“You must never go in there,”’ said the yard-dog, ‘‘for 
if you approach the stove, you’ll melt away, away.’’ 

“I might as well go,’’ said the Snow Man, ‘‘for I 
think I am breaking up as it is.” 

During the whole day the Snow Man stood looking in 
through the window, and in the twilight hour the room 
became still more inviting, for from the stove came a 
gentle glow, not like the sun or the moon; no, only the 
bright light which gleams from a stove when it has 
been well fed. When the door of the stove was opened, 
the flames darted out of its mouth ;. this is customary 
with all stoves. The light of the flame fell directly on 
the face and breast of the Snow Man with a ruddy 
gleam. ‘‘I can endure it no longer,’’ said he; ‘“‘how 
beautiful it looks when it stretches out its tongue!’’ 

The night was long, but it did not appear so to the 
Snow Man, who stood there enjoying his own reflections, 
and crackling with the cold. In the morning, the win- 
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dow-panes of the housekeeper’s room were covered with 
ice. They were the most beautiful ice-flowers any 
Snow Man could desire, but they concealed the stove. 
These window-panes would not thaw, and he could see 
nothing of the stove, which he pictured to himself, as 
if it had been a lovely human being. The snow crackled 
and the wind whistled around him; it was just the kind 
of frosty weather a Snow Man might thoroughly enjoy. 
But he did not enjoy it; how, indeed, could he enjoy 
anything when he was “‘stovesick?’’ 

‘““That is a terrible disease for a Snow Man,”’ said the 
yard-dog; ‘‘I have suffered from it myself, but I got 
over it. Away, away,’’ he barked, and then he added, 
“‘the weather is going to change.’’ And the weather 
did change; it began to thaw. As the warmth in- 
creased, the Snow Man decreased. He said nothing, and 
made no complaint, which is asuresign. One morning 
he broke, and sunk down altogether; and, behold, where 
he had stood, something like a broomstick remained 
sticking up intheground. It was the pole round which 
the boys had builthimup. ‘‘Ah, now I understand why 
he had such a great longing for the stove,’’ said the 
yard-dog. ‘‘Why, there’s the shovel that is used for 
cleaning out the stove, fastened tothe pole.’’ TheSnow 
Man had a stove scraper in his body; that was what 
moved him so. ‘‘But it’sallover now. Away, away.’’ 
And soon the winter passed. ‘‘Away, away,”’ barked 
the hoarse yard-dog. But the girls in the house sang, 


“Come from your fragrant home, green thyme; 
Stretch your soft branches, willow-tree; 
The months are bringing the sweet spring-time, 
When the lark in the sky sings joyfully. 
Come, gentle sun, while the cuckoo sings, 
And Ill mock his note in my wanderings.’’ 


And nobody thought any more of the Snow Man.* 
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THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL 


It was terribly cold and nearly dark on the last eve- 
ning of the old year, and the snow was falling fast. In 
the cold and the darkness, a poor little girl, with bare 
head and naked feet, roamed through the streets. Itis 
true she had on a pair of slippers when she left home, 
but they were not of much use. They were very large, 
so large, indeed, that they had belonged to her mother, 
and the poor little creature had lost them in running 
across the street to avoid two carriages that were rolling 
along at a terrible rate. One of the slippers she could 
not find, and a boy seized upon the other and ran away 
with it, saying that he could use it asa cradle, when he 
had children of his own. Sothe little girl went on with 
her little naked feet, which were quite red and blue with 
the cold. In an old apron she carried a number of 
matches, and had a bundle of them in her hands. No 
one had bought anything of her the whole day, nor had 
any one given her even a penny. Shivering with cold 
and hunger, she crept along; poor little child, she looked 
the picture of misery. The snow-flakes fell on her long, 
fair hair, which hung in curls on her shoulders, but she 
regarded them not. 

Lights were shining from every window, and there 
was a savory smell of roast goose, for it was New Year’s 
eve—yes, she remembered that. In a corner between 
two houses, one of which projected beyond the other, 
she sank down, and huddled herself together. She had 
drawn her little feet under her, but she could not keep 
off the cold; and she dared not gc home, for she had sold 
no matches, and could not take home even a penny of 
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money. Her father would certainly beat her; besides, 
it was almost as cold at home as here, for they had only 
the roof to cover them, through which the wind howled, 
although the largest holes had been stopped up with 
straw and rags. Her little hands were almost frozen 
with the cold. Ah! perhaps a burning match might be 
some good, if she could draw it from the bundle and 
strike it against the wall, justto warmherfingers. She 
drew one out—‘‘scratch!’’ how it sputtered as it burnt! 
It gave a warm, bright light like a little candle, as she 
held her hand over it. It was really a wonderful light. 
It seemed to the little girl as if she were sitting by a 
large iron stove, with polished brass feet and a brass 
ornament. How the fire burned! and seemed so beau- 
tifully warm that the child stretched out her feet as if 
to warm them, when, lo! the flame of the match went 
out, the stove vanished, and she had only the remains 
of the half-burnt match in her hand. 

She rubbed another match on the wall. It burst into 
a flame, and where its light fell upon the wall it became 
as transparentas a veil, and she could see into the room. 
The table was covered with a snowy white tablecloth, 
on which stood a splendid dinner service, and a steam- 
ing roast goose, stuffed with apples and dried plums. 
And what was still more wonderful, the goose jumped 
down from the dish and waddled across the fioor, with 
a knife and fork in its breast, to the little girl. Then 
the match went out, and there remained nothing but the 
thick, damp, cold wall before her. 

She lighted another match, and then she found herself 
sitting under a beautiful Christmas tree. It was larger 
and more beautifully decorated than the one she had seen 
through the glass door at the rich merchant’s. Thou- 
sands of tapers were burning upon the green branches, 
and colored pictures, like those in the show windows, 
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‘looked down upon it all. The little one stretched out 
her hand towards them, and the match went out. 

The Christmas lights rose higher and higher, till they 
looked to her like the stars in the sky. Then she saw 
a Star fall, leaving behind a bright streak of fire. ‘‘Some 
one is dying,’’ thought the little girl, for her old grand- 
mother, the only one who had ever loved her, and who 
was now dead, had told her that whenastar falls, asoul 
was going up to God. 

She again rubbed a match on the wall, and the light 
shone round her; in the brightness stood her old grand- 
mother, clear and shining, yet mild and loving in her 
appearance. ‘‘Grandmother,”’ cried the little one, “‘O 
take me with you; I know you will go away when the 
match burns out; you will vanish like the warm stove, 
the roast goose, and the large, glorious Christmas tree.”’ 
And she madehaste to light the whole bundle of matches, 
for she wished to keep her grandmother there. And 
the matches glowed with a light that was brighter than 
the noon-day, and her grandmother had never appeared 
so large or so beautiful. She took the little girl in her 
arms, and they both flew upwards in brightness and joy 
far above the earth, where there was neither cold nor 
hunger nor pain, for they were with God. 

In the dawn of morning there lay the poor little one, 
with pale cheeks and smiling mouth, leaning against 
the wall; she had been frozen to death on the last eve- 
ning of the old year; and the New Year’s sun rose and 
shone upon a little corpse! The child still sat, in the 
stiffness of death, holding the matches in her hand, one 
bundle of which was burnt. ‘She tried to warm her- 
self,’’ said some. Noone imagined what beautiful things 
she had seen, nor into what glory she had entered with 
her grandmother, on New Year’s day.* 


*Andersen. 
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